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ST. PHILIP’S CHAPEL, REGENT 
STREET. 


THE engraving represents St. Philip's 
Chapel, and a portion of the architectural 
splendour of the western side of Regent 
Street. 

The chapel was erected in 1820, at an 
expense of about £15,000, from original 
designs by Mr. G. Repton, except the 
tower, which is copied from the Choragic 
monument of Lysicrates, vulgarly called 
the Lantern of Demosthenes, at Athens.* 
The front in Regent-street consists of a 
portico, with an entablature and pedi- 
ment, supported on four Doric columns ¢ 
the cornice is continued along the side 
porticoes or wings, on which are placed, 
as ornaments, symbols of ancient sacri- 
fice. The bases and parts of the shafts of 
the columns are of cast-iron, an adoption of 
great convenience where the shaft is to be 
worked to a fine flute. The portico and 
the tower, taken separately, have afforded 
much satisfaction; but their union has 
been loudly censured as an anachronism 
in the arts, which is contrary to all rules 
of classical taste ; the respective styles of 
the temple and fagade being of very dif. 
ferent dates. 

The interior is almost oa ver n | 
elegant, and a proper ne goes is wi 
sustained throughout. It is pretty nearly 
@ square, with a double gallery supported 
below by piers, and above by very beau- 
tiful Corinthian columns of scagliola. 
The front of the upper gallery tells re- 
markably well as a balustrade, forming 
a finish to these columns, and the in- 
creased height which the chapel obtains 
by this means, is a great addition to the 
beauty of the place. The ceiling is 
formed of a double cove ; the first spring- 
ing from the columns towards the centre, 
and the second forming a circle in the 
middle, finished with a sky-light. The 

* There were a great number of choragic mo- 
numents in Athens. The most magnificent 
these buildings, and the one that bas the most 


ornaments, is that of Lysicrates. It is placed 
upon a raised surbase, built of large freestones, 
to which the ascent is by four steps. Above this 
surbase rises a circular building, composed of 
six Coriathian columns, the intercolumniations 
being filled up by a partition, formed by pieces 
of marble. Above the culumns is placed a cgpo- 
la, in the middle of which is a raised flower, the 
leaves spreading three different ways. The co- 
lumns project more than half their diameter from 
the marble facing which forms the partition be- 
tween. ‘I'he bases are hee the capitals beauti- 


gance. 
of Attic taste is enriched with i relievi, beau- 
tifally sculptured. The exterior of the cupola is 
executed with great art, and bas the appearance 
of being covered with laurel leaves, finely sculp- 
tured in marble. There are also three great vo- 
lates of flowers, and all round it is embellished 
with ornaments terminating in yolutes,— See 
Stuart’s Antiquities of Athens, 


organ Joft is, however, placed somewhat 
too high, where a lank column is substi- 
tuted for the elegant Corinthian employed 
on the other three sides of the building. 
The robing-room is placed behind the 
communion-table, which by that means 
is brought forward, so that it serves as a 
sort of long pedestal for the columns of 
the great window to rest upon. 

Nearly adjoining the chapel is a spfen. 
did mansion, on which many thousands 
were expended before its completion to 


the taste of its proprietor. The front 
consists of two projecting w and a re. 
treating centre. The door {s in the mid- 


cn of the centre, se — ts of a 
co, supported onic columns. e 
introduction of pastels, with decorated 
capitals, is, however, considered in faulty 
taste. The interior of this costly resi- 
dence is tolerably large, but does not com- 
prise a considerable euite of rooms. It 
abounds with articles of veriu, and su- 
perb decoration ; among which a circular 
temple supported by small Corinthian 
columns, with brass capitals, and a con- 
servatory ornamented with models from 
Canova, are entitled to special mention. 
Opposite is a mansion of correspondent 
magnitude and richness, which is occupied 
as separate residences by Mr. Nash, the 
architect, and Mr. Edwards. The style 
of the first floor, which is Corinthian, is 
of great elegance ; on the south side it 
is supported by a handsome Tuscan co« 
lonrade. The entrances are at the two 
wings, or ends, which has a displeasing 
effect. In Mr. Nash’s division of the 
house is a long gallery fitted up @ la Va- 
tican, the pilasters being ornamented after 
the manner of that celebrated palace. 
Regent-street is principally from the 
designs of Mr. Nash, the originator of 
this grand><m litan improvement. 
The profusion of its embellishments has 
— rise to much bitter animadversion. 
he Chapel of St. Philip, as we have 
noticed, is from the design of another 
artist ; but here the introduction of the 
sacrificial emblems has alike been the 
subject of severe criticism. 
The road in this part of Regent-street 
is the most successful spetimen of Mac- 
adamiration in the metropolis, 


TE 
DIRGE,¢ 
BY SIR WALTER BeOTT. 
Yes, thou st . 
And took ones move a all pene, ‘ 
stream and benk, and groun 
Thy life its final course has found, rs 
And thou must die. 

* Sung oy Satie, the Glee-maiden, in the 
Second Se of Chronicles ofthe @ gate: 
for a soul-stirring scene from which, wi 
brilliant extracts, see the SUPPLEMENT published 
with the present Number. 
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Yes, fay thee down, 

And while thy struggling pulses flutter, 
Bid the grey-monk bis soul-mass mutter, 
And the deep bell its death-tone utter— 
Thy life is gone. 

Be not afraid. 

Tis but a pang, and then a thrill, 

A fever-fit, and then a chill ; 

And then an end of buman ill, 

For thou art dead. 


Ancient Roman Festivals, 





MAY. 


Maiama were festivals in honour of 
Maia, celebrated on the first of May. 
This day was devoted to pleasure and 
diversion ; the principal inhabitants of 
Rome frequented Ostia (a town about 
sixteen miles from Rome) to spend theit 
time in greater festivity ; all were adorned 
with garlands of flowers, and the very 
doors of the houses were decked with 
branches, from which were suspended 
fruits and flowers. 

The Lemuria, or Lemuralia, was a 
feast solemnized at Rome on the 19th of 
May, to pacify the manes of the dead, or 
in honour of the lemures, or sprites, or 
hobgoblins. This feast is attributed to 
Romulus, who to rid himself of the phan- 
tom of his brother Remus, (whom he had 
ordered to be murdered, appearing al- 
ways before him, ordained a feast, called 
after his name, Remuria, or Lemuria. 
These solemnities continued three nights, 
during which the temples of the gods 
were shut, and marriages prohibited ; it 
being deemed unlucky to marry in this 
month. It was usual for the people (says 
Lempriere) to throw black beans on the 
gtaves of the deceased, or to burn them, 
as the smell was supposed to be insup- 
portable to them. They also muttered 

ical words, and, by beating kettles 

drums, they believed that the ghosts 
would depart and no longer come to ter- 
tify their relations upon earth. 

The Argea was a festival celebrated 
by the Vestal virgins every year, on the 
Ides of May, during which they threw 
into the Tiber human figures made of 
rushes, to the number of thirty. There 
are two reasons assigned for this ceremony. 
The first, that the barbarous nation who 
first inhabited these parts, cast all the 
Greeks they could meet with into the 
Tiber ; for Argians was a common name 
for all Grecians ; but that Hercules per- 
suaded them to quit so inhuman a prac- 
tice, and to purge themselves of the crime, 
by instituting this solemnity. The se- 
cond, that a Arcadian, and a 
sworn enemy of the Argians, to perpe- 
tuate that cnity to his posterity, ordered 
figures of Argians to be thus cast in the 
river, (See Ovid.) P Pp. T. W. 
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EXPLOSION OF AN INDIAMAN. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 
Srr,—You will much oblige me by giv- 
a to the following narrative of 
a lamentable event, during the late war 
in India ; the circumstances never having 
been sufficiently understood even by per 

sons most interested. T. P. 

In 1783, During the naval operations 
in India, under the command of the late 
Sir Edward Hughes, the fleet was for 
some time lying in the Madras Roads, 
on the coast of Coromandel. 

One morning, in the early part of Oc- 
tober, about eight o’clock, a large shi 
was seen on fire ; in consequence of whic 
every man-of-war sent a boat with a lieu- 
tenant, two midshipmen, and a strong 
boat’s crew, to her assistance. All the 
boats’ crews, with their officers, went on 
board, leaving only one man to take care 
of the different boats. The ship conti- 
nued to burn with the utmost fury, not- 
withstanding the combined exertions of 
so many able ‘and active men, who per- 
severed till, horrible to relate, she blew 
up with a dreadfulexplosion. The whole 
atmosphere was agitated and convulsed 
by the shock. The weather being thick 
and hazy, rendered the catastrophe still 
more tremendous. In a few moments 
the entire Bay was covered with the 
wrecks of the ship and the mutilated bo- 
dies of the unfortunate sufferers. What 
rendered this calamity the more distress- 
ing was, that she had only just arrived in 
the Madras Roads ; the captain and four 
men only having left her to announce her 
arrival to the governor, leaving on board 
all the rest of her crew, passengers, and 
a number of recruits for different regi- 
ments, with their wives and children ; 
which added together, exceeded the num- 
ber of three hundred The ship 

roved to be the Duke of Atholl, East 

ndia-maa, of 1,500 tons burthen ; and 
this calamitous event was owing to the 
cooper’s taking a lantern and candle into 
the spirit-room, where, in drawing off, a 
spark from the candle fell into a quantity 
of spirits, which in a few moments spread 
the fire to the after magazine of gunpow- 
der, and at that instant she was shivered 
to pieces. On the news being communi. 
cated to the shore, that an Jndia-man had 
been on fire and blown up, the captain, 
whose name was Dalrymple, was seen 
with his glass exploring every part of the 
Bay ; when not perceiving his own ship 
among the India-men in the Roads, he 
was suddenly seized with madness, and 
continued in that situation three nights 
and days. On the morning of the fourth 
day his reason returned ; but it was now 
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impossible to rouse him to a just sense of 
his recent calamity ; and at length he was 
sent as passenger in a homeward-bound 
ship. 

he writer of this narrative was an 
eye witness of this dreadful event, and 
was within a cable’s length of the suf- 
ferers. 


ODE TO MY NATIVE COUNTRY. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Nescio qué natale solum dulcedine cunctos 
Ducit, et immemores non sinit esse sui.—OviD. 
My native land! my native land! 
With joy I view thy sea-girt strand,— 
With pride behold the hardy band, 
Who brave the swelling gale ; 
With pleasure fee] the martial flame, 
That glows around my country’s name, 
And lifts her high from galling shame ,— 
To England, then, all hail! 
Oh! never may a coward race 
(Of bastard birth) thy fame disgrace, 
Nor want of C ce e’er displ 
Thy fleets, which proudly sail. 
‘Tis hence thy widest empire lies, 
And this, as Britain’s sons, we prize, 
By which she all the world defies. 
To England, then, all hail! 


May every Briton, hand in hand 

United, form a noble band, 

“« To shield from foes his native land,” 
Should despots dare assail ; 

There cannot be a stronger cause 

To nerve the sword, than his, who draws 

To guard his country’s rights and laws.— 
To England, then, all hail ! 

May Superstition’s iron sway, 

Over Albion ne’er usurp the day, 

Or bid Britannia’s sons obey— 
Nor bigotry prevail. 

He can’t his country's peace befriend, 

Who will for minor points contend ;— 

Disputes of faith in bloodshed end.— 
To England, then, all hail. 


May man to man be more sincere, 

And ev'ry sociai duty dear, 

With loyal feelings flourish here ; 
May Bounty never fail : 

May jarring int'rests ne’er divide, 

But (true as ocean to bis tide) 

One cause, one course, together glide — 
To England, then, all hail! 

May Liberty propitious smile, 

And commerce crown our native isle, 

And Peace and Plenty care beguile, 
Alike from hill and dale. 

May England be for ever found, 

By Heav’n with richest blessings crown'd 

Supreme, for arts and arms renown'd. 
To England, then, all hail! 

JACOBUS. 





DISCOVERY OF GAS-LIGHTING. 
( To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Srr,—In No. 290 of the. Mirror, is:an 
account of Gas, &c., stated to be from the 


London Magazine, Dec. 1827,—in which 
account I presume there is an error, * of 
Mr. Murdoch being the man who first 
applied the inflammability of gas,” &c. 

In the year 1783, the late Lord Dun. 
donald (father of Lord Cochrane) disco- 
vered the sulphur in coal, and produced 
from it what was then called ‘ coal tar,” 
which was recommended to government 
for tarring ship-bottoms. I was employed 
by the Rev. Mr. Hughes (agent to his 
lordship) to write fair copies of the pro. 
cess to be laid before parliament. st 

In 1789 I witnessed some experiments, 
on a small scale, of the power of steam, 
&c., by my then next-door neighbour, an 
elderly man named Campion, who had 
lost large sums at Bristol, in making 
mixed metals and other curious articles. 
I remember he was a Quaker, and had a 
comfortable annuity allowed by his so. 
ciety. In course of conversation I stated 
Lord D.’s mode of extracting tar from 
coal, and inquired of him if fe did not 
think it might be applied for light, by 
baking the coal and setting fire to the 
smoke. He was of opinion that it could ; 
and we first thought of its application in 
light-houses on the sea coast. 

I next had a fire-place and chimney 
erected in my garden, in Brewer-street, 
Pimlico. Over the fire I placed an iron pot, 
which held about half a bushel of coals ; 
to which I attached a tin cylinder, made 
air tight, the funnel at the top of which, 
was about three inches in diameter. The 
smoke when lighted produced a column 
of bright flame, apparently six feet high, 
and eighteen inches in diameter, which 
burned for six or seven hours, and ap- 
peared not to be affected by wind or rain. 
T next attached, horizontally, pipes about 
forty feet in length, with holes about 
twelve inches apart, about the size of the 
touch-hole of a musket. On the upright 
pipe being stopped, the smoke issued out 
of the holes, and produced a light equal 
to four penny candles from each hole ; by 

stopping which, the light became extin- 
guished ina moment. I now made seve- 
ral experiments, and thought of illumina- 
tions, lighting manufactories with gas 
instead of candle, street lamps, &c. 

As I was then daily engaged with an 
eminent architect, Mr. Campion, I com. 
municated my discovery to him, and he 
wrote to the Trinity Company. <A few of 
the members came and staid great part-of 
the night, and were much pleased with the 
light ; and which, if adopted, would have 
saved an immense sum to government, 
since the coke, at that time, would have 
produced more money than the coal cost. 
1 was informed by Mr. C., that the princi, 
pal objection to its adoption was, that it 
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would injure the oil trade, which was 
considered a nursery for seamen. The 
gentlemen made us a present, which de- 
frayed our expenses, and Mr. C. being 
about four score, and myself little more 
than one, the matter was drop 

Mx. Campion once told me that a ma- 
nufacturer from Birmingham had been 


with him, and was desirous of obtaining « 


our process, for which he offered a liberal 
sum; but Mr. C. having heard much of 
the effects of former failures, stopped the 
hegotiation, and, to use the old gentle- 
man’s expression, ** another pitcher was 
broken” and the conversation ended. 

I have endeavoured to persuade the 
burners of coke for the drying of malt, in 
country towns, to use my process, being 
convinced it would save expense, and the 
coke be purer than their present method 
of burning. About twelve years after 
the foregoing attempts, a person of the 
name of Winsor, advertised himself the 
inventor of gas, &c. 

The process is so simple, that any per- 
son requiring light may have it from their 
own kitchen fire-place at a very small 
expense. T. HaTCcHaRD. 


EPITAPH. 
(FROM THE LATIN.) 
(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 
Sre,—I send you a translation of a Latin 
itaph, the original of which I copied 

m an antique brass-wrought tomb in 
the venerable church of Graveney, near 
Feversham, Kent. I have endeavoured, 
as nearly as the difference of the languages 
will allow, to preserve the quaint and 
| ae style peculiar to the Latinity of 

t peri W. A. SHarp. 
S. M. 

John Martyn, one of the Judges of the* 
King’s Bench, during the reign of Henry 
VI., died 1469. 

Stay traveller, and here incline thine eye, 

Where ’neath this stone my mortal re- 

; liques lie : 

In mine, behold the image of thy fate 

And weeping own life’s short and trou- 
bled date. 

Unsought, unthought, unwelcome death 


appears, 
And blights the promise of extended 


: years. 
Once, cloth’d in state, my tongue pro- 
nounc’d the law, 

Now in my turn, with reverential awe, 
Before the dread tribunal must J stand, 
And trembling plead, at God’s most high 
ee, command : 

So shall the judge be judg’d: thus pass 


away 
Light, law, and life, the baubles of a day 
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In cold oblivion sleeps my honour’d fame, 
And scarce the tomb records my boasted 


name. 
How awful is this change ! yet when from 


crime 

My soul is purified, when with’ring time 
Sinks in eternity, this mould’ring frame 
Cloth’d with celestial light, may humbly 
claim 

Amid thy saints to stand, thy mercies 


_ Own, 
And bow the knee of worship at thy 
ne. 





PRIOR’S EPITAPH. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 


Str,—The following very ancient epitaph 
upon a tombstone in Scotland is undoubt- 
edly that from which Prior borrowed 
those beautiful and well-known lines 
(Nobles and heralds by your leave, &c.) 
he once intended for his own monument. ; 
; W. H. H. 
Johnie Carnagie lyes here, 
Descended of Adam and Eve; 
If any can gang higher 
He willingly gives him leave. 





SONG TO THE FLOWERS. 


YE’RE beautiful, ye flowers! 

Replete with grace and love ;— 
Bright as the smiling hours 

That wander from above ;— 
Fair as the stars that tell 

With trembling, tender rays, 
Of worlds ineffable, 

And sweet immortal days. 


Ye’re beautiful, ye flow’rs! 
The gayest of the gay! 
And shameless Fashion cow'rs 
Beneath your chaste array : 
Ye,—are the themes of song— 
The miustrel's coronet— 
And ciphers that belong 
To Love's great alphabet ! * 


Ye're beautiful, ye flow’rs! 
And, to the elfin court— 
Inimitable bow’rs— 
For prankish dance and sport ; 
For, ye’re not wholly given 
Ungrateful man to bless, 
But denizens of Heav’n 
Applaud your loveliness. 


Ye're beautiful, ye flowers! 
Each, like a princely gem, 
Born of surpassing hours 
For Summer's diadem ; 
But each, too like the bow 
That spauneth tearful skies ,— 
Whose hues of promise glow 
A moment, and it dies! 


* Vide ‘‘ Lady M. Wortley Montague's Let- 
ters,” ** Phillips’ Fioral Emblems,” &c., for the 
amatory meaning of Flowers. 
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Ye're beantiful, ye flow’rs! 
Enamell’d by His band, 
Whose lavish goodness show'rs 
All glories—on each land! 
Your fragrant breath is rare 
As seraph’s od’rous sigh, — 
Yet, wherefore are ye fair, 
And perfum'd,—but tu die? 


Ye're beautiful, ye flow’rs! 
Ye’re luscious ! for He gave 

Such gifts,—to paint His powers 
Who fram‘d ye,—for—the Grave ; 





And weakest of the weak 
Ye’re born,—with lives a span, 
That baply ye may speak 
Humility, to—Man! M. L. B. 
TO SALLIE. 


( For the Mirror.) 
Tuere is a day, when Friendship's ray 
Is doubly welcome, doubly dear; 
There is an hour, when Love's soft power 
Doth steal a purer, warmer tear. 


Tis when to those, our hearts disclose, 
The secret ills that work within; 

And find a breast, whereon to rest, 
That shares or pardons every sin. 


So much in thee I’ve found to be, 

Of what to earth is seldom given, 
I could not rest where souls are blest, 

Wert thou not there to share my heaven. 
Dublin. Jan Rul. 





BRAZEN BULL OF PERILLUS. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


S1r,—In Elland’s Tour in Sicily, pub- 
lished about the year 1704, ‘we find an 
account of the recent exhumation by some 
labourers of a stupendous bull of brass, 
bearing on its side an inscription suf- 
ficiently intelligible to warrant the con- 
clusion that it was the identical instru- 
ment of refined cruelty, made by Perillus, 
who, according to history, himself first 
proved the efficacy of his invention. Im- 
mediately on its disinterment it was pur- 
chased and sent to England, for the pur- 
pose, as was reported, of being exhibited, 
but no further mention, as I can learn, 
was made of a curiosity so interesting. 
Should any of your numerous correspon- 
dents have it in their power to throw any 
light on the history, or present existence 
of so valuable a relic, I shall be happy,to 
see it in your valuable work. 
Your constant reader, TT. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Fournals. 


LONDON NOISES. 


Iw no respect has the liberty of the sub- 
ject degenerated to such outrageous li. 


cense, as in this very particular of noise.: 
It should seem as if dissonance was a 
fundamental article of Magna Charta, 
and silence as unconstitutional as ship- 
money. A man of any delicacy of ear 
can hardly endure to live within the bills. 
of mortality. -Folks may talk as they 


will of the of London, and of its: 
canopy of smoke ; but what are these to 
the vile congregation of acoustic abomi« 


nations that prevails ‘from night to 
morn, from morn till dewy eve,” in the 
vee city? Every itinerant mender of 

les, and Ss knife-grinder, 
presumes that he has a right to assassinate 
you,—like Hamlet’s uncle,—through the 
a of your ears ;” and ‘ Meolch 

wt th wicked - Macbeth, hath 
mu sleep” uninterruptedly from 
the days of our Saxon progenitors.® 
From the shrill pipe of the moring 
sweep, to the deep bass of the Hebrew 
old clothesman, there is a gamut of dis+ 
cordant sounds perpetually exercised, in: 
which every trade and calling has its 
share. During the late war, when vic- 
tories came in as regularly as the post, (I 
wish that they had not, like our lettera, 
cost such heavy postage) and when our 
generals and it Hh see might have said 
** no day without a despateh,” the nuis- 
ance of newsmen’s horns so far trans- 
cended the united noises of all other vo- 
ciferations, that the magistrates of the 
city, those sage grave men, found it ne- 
cessary to legislate specially against them. 
No other trade could gain a hearing, so 
incessant and obstreperous were their 
blasts. The wits of that day, I am 
aware, would have it that the ears were 
not the part of the head which our alder- 
men desired to protect from insult ; but 
what will not a wit say or do to make 
good his point? One may pay for gold 
tuo dearly ; and even the joys which a 
good batch of ‘ bloody news” must 
afford to the snug citizen, who “ lives at 
home at ease,” and knows nothing of the 
pleasures of war beyond taxation and a 
gazette, were dearly bought by the head- 
splitting tantararara of the gentlemen of 
the tin tube. 

Another “ simple sin,” which no less 
requires legislative interference, is the 
big drum. Tambourines and triangles 
are bad enough, heaven knows,—mere 
noise for the sake of noise, t 5 
and subversive of all misie; but they 
are nothing to the big drum, that eternal 
rattler of windows and shaker of houses— 

* It is a curious fact, that this pronunciation 
of* milk” answers precisely to the Anglo Saxon 
spelling, ‘‘ meolce ; ” it is most probably the ori- 
ginal sound of the word, that has survived the 
progressive refinements in speech of the upper 
classes. ; 
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that everlasting street-accompaniment to 
the grave and the gay, the martial and 
the tender, the sentimental and the 
sprightly. Let any one, who is an ad- 
mirer of the very popular air, ‘* Home, 
sweet home ” imagine,—no, that is not 
the word,—let him remember (for he 
must have heard it a thousand times) the 
ambulant performance of the refrain, 
« a home, _— —_ home,” 

ui through the husky pan’s pipe, 
an enforced by five Posen Ah or bangs, 
like so many di es of artillery, and 
five vibrations of the glass in the 
parish, that seem to speak of an earth- 

uake. To ladies indis , and gen- 

lemen with sick-headaches, these pro- 
ceedings are most distressing. Have the 
drummers, moreover, no pity on the 
poor babes, who may be thrown into 
convulsions by the slightest of their 
thumps? Alas, ‘‘ they have no children, 
butchers.” Infinitely more painful still 
is it to the wounded spirit of him who is 
full of the melody of Pasta or of Paton, 
to be compelled to listen to thump— 
thump thump—thumpathumpa—thump, 
by way of a new edition of “‘ Di tanti 
palpiti ;” or to * Di pia- bang mi balza 
bang :” it is enough to make a man com- 
mit suicide. Having entered fully into 
the contemplation of this evil, just con- 
ceive it, reader, at the end of some forty 
minutes, melting into distance, and your 
aching head left free to receive the varied 
attack of a debutant from a garret win- 
dow, beginning to learn the bugle!! It 
might reconcile even Swift himself to 
deafness! Not all the alphabets in the 
world could express the horrible combi- 
nations of sound attendant on this trucu- 
lent massacre of Guido of Arezzo. As- 
tolpho’s horn is a faint and insufficient 
type of the stupifying blast. Well, you 
will scarcely have gotten rid of this 
plague, when you will be beset by a 
scoundrel performing your favourite me- 
lody on a barrel organ, in which, if there 
is one note more out of tune than all the 
rest, it is that on which there is a long 
pause, to bring you back to the ritornelie. 
The filing of a saw is gracious to that 
scream. Then succeeds an itinerant cla- 
rionet, squeaking out the mutilated re- 
mains of a Scotch reel; or, worse than 
all, some Highland Orpheus of a bag- 
piper, whose accursed pibroch would of 
itself suffice to batter down the walls of 
another Jericho, or relieve the moon from 
the pangs of an eclipse. After such in- 
strumental nuisances, it may appear to 
smack of the bathos to dwell upon vocal 
misdoings ; but how shall I pass over the 
deep, hoarse, bass of the sham sailor 
roaring ‘* Cease, rude Boreas,” and tel. 
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ling in unearthly sounds how “ his pre- 
cious sight” was electrified out of: his: 
eyes in a West India thunder-storm, or 
carried away by the wind of a cannon- 
ball ? What think you also of a French 
ballad-singer, with a voice like a penny: 
trumpet, and as tunable “ as a pig in a 
gale, or a hog in a high wind,” chant- 
ing *“‘ La garde nationale,” or “ C’est* 
amour ;” ov of that other pious nui- 
sahce, the woman who lays siege to the 
halfpence ef the saints, by drawling out 
@ never-ending repetition of the hundred. 
and fourth Psalm. To add, however, 
to the charm, these delectable strains are 
from time to time crossed by the compe- 
ting vociferations of two rival mackerel- 
venders, screaming like emulous parrots 
from the opposite sides of the street. 
Then at night you are indulged by a trio. 
of watchmen erying the heur concurrently 
in C natural, C sharp, and E flat, and 
showing how little concert there is in: 
their efforts to preserve the peace. This. 
last insult on our ears is the more forcibly 
impressed on my memory, because a very 
worthy professor of music, who is rather 
choleric, and who, moreover, had served: 
Napoleon in the wars, when walking 
home with me one night from the opera,. 
was so worked upon by the discord, that 
he actually knocked down the untunely: 
Charley nearest at hand to teach him 
counter-point. This fantasia of the en-: 
raged musician brought us both to the: 
watch-house till we could get bail; and 
the next morning Sir R. Birnie read us a 
most luminous Tocsses on the moral dif-. 
ference between beating time and beating. 
the time-keeper. Thus brought to the 
bar for an odd crotchet, after having lost 
our rest, we were forced, after a distres- 
sing pause, to conclude the broken 
(headed) cadence, by sliding a few notes 
into the hand of the guardian of the 
night, whom we had rendered too flat, 
but who, being now the dominant, allowed 
us to resolve the discord, and so get 
back to the key, which was no longer 
turned upon us.— New Monthly May. 





GLUTTONS OF THE ANCIENTS. 


ATHEN US tells us, there was a woman 
of Alexandria who could eat twelve pounds 
of solid meat, a still ter weight of 
bread, and who could drink above a gallon 
of wine. Julius Capitolinus states, that 
the Emperor Maximin often, in one day, 
drank off an Amphora, a measure some- 
what larger than eight English gallons. 
The same emperor, he says, could demo- 
lish forty pounds of meat, a quantity 
which Cordus has increased to sixty. 
Flavius Vopiscus, in his history of 
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Aurelian, mentions the delight that em- 
peror received from the buffoonery of 
mummers ; and that one of them, a cer- 
tain Phagon, on some occasion ate, in the 
imperial presence, a whole boar, one hun- 
dred loaves, a wether sheep, and a young 
porker ; that he drank in a proportionate 
enormity, and performed his potations 
3 — a funnel applied to his mouth,” 
‘*infundibulo ori apposito.”” Capitolinus, 
in his life of Clodius Albinus, says, that 
Cordus charges him with gluttony, (a 
subject, by the way, which it appears that 
author much affected.). The quantity of 
fruits that emperor is said to“have de- 
voured exceeds -belief. He was wont to 
eat, when hungry, five ‘hundred ‘figs of 
the delicious species which the Greeks 


called Callistruthian, one hundred'Cam- . 


panian —s pa Hn 2 otha and 
twenty pounds of Lavicanian 3 to 
which he would occasionally fads hen. 
dred beccaficos and four handred oysters, 
a performance which would puzzle the 
heroic enterprise that glows in’ Arlington- 
street or Whitehall-place. Old -Ugaccio 
Fagiolano boasted at table, when in exile 
at Verona, that, :as:a young maa,-he had 
often eaten, at one supper, four fatted ca- 
ns and as prom 3 ges, the roast 
ind-quarters of a kid, and a stuffed breast 
of veal, independently of a variety of 
salted meats, &c. There was one in the 
days of Maximilian Cesar, who devoured, 
at one time, a whole calf and a whole 
sheep, uncooked ; and Suidergillius, Duke 
of Lithuania, was accustomed to spend six 
hours at his supper, which seldom was 

composed of less than 130 dishes. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 





Arcana of Science. 


Distances at which Sounds are heard. 


I recollect being, many years ago, at 
the west end of Dumferline, and hearing 
part of a sermon then delivering at a tent 
at Cairninghill. I did not miss a word, 
although the distance must be something 
about two miles. It was the late Dr. 
Black, of Dumferline, who preached, and 
who perhaps has seldom been surpassed 
for distinct speaking and a clear voice. 
The sound was such as I should have ex- 
pected in favourable circumstances at a 
quarter of a mile. The wind, which was 
steady, but moderate, came in the direc- 
tion of thesound. I was riding westward, 
and at length saw the doctor finishing his 
‘sermon, otherwise I should have doubted 
whether he had been at such a distance. 
Whether the sound had run along the 
road a3-in a tube, I cannot say. I recols 
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lect little of what sort of road it is; part 
1 think has pretty good dykes, whith 
might guide and confine the sound, aided 
by the wind.—Jameson’s Journal. 


Magnificent Achromatic Telescope ea. 
ecuted in Paris. 


We have lately beet informed by one 
of our scientific countrymen now in Paris, 
that M. Lerebours, an eminent French 
optician, has executed an achromatic te- 
lescope with an aperture of twenty-four 
inches, and a focal length of twenty-five 
feet. . The object glass is made of M. 
Guinand's .glass. The telescope cost 
40,000 frarics, (about 1,6702,) and the 
stand about 10,000 francs, (415é.,) making 
in all about 2;080/. It. has been now 
above three months in the Observatory, 
but no opportunities for observing 
with: it have occurred. Whether this 
grand instrument turn out well or ill, its 
execution does honour to the spirit and 
genius of the. French nation, and to the 
monarch in. whose reign it has been made. 
—Brewster’s Journal. 


. _ Ancient Armour. 


. The antiquarian will be astonished to 
hear, that there has been discovered, about 
15 miles north of Craftsbury, in the state 
of Vermont, North America, a shirt, with- 
out sleeves, made of wire, a little longer 
than that of the small stcel purses; in 
fact, a real coat or shirt of mail of the 
ages of chivalry. It was found in the 
valley of Black River, within the limits. 
of the town of Coventry. It was much 
rusted and decayed, but sufficient of it 
remains to show its shape. 


Chinese Paper. 


Chinese paper, of which so much use 
is now made in Europe, chiefly for copper- 
sre impressions, is distinguished by-its 

omogeneous texture, its smooth and-zilky: 
surface, its softness and extreme fineness.’ 
It is sold in-very large sheets, some of 
which are four or five yards long, and a 
yard wide. - The Chinese fabricate their 
paper from different materials. « In the 
province of Si-Ischven it is made.-of 
hempen rags, like the paper of Europes: 
that of Fo-Kiew, is made of the young 
shoots of the bamboo ; that of the northern 
provinces, of the inner bark of a tree called: 
ku-tschu, which is only the paper mul« 
berry (morus papyrifera.) - lt is this 
paper which is most commonly employed 
in China. - They resort to chemical:sol« 
vents, and especially the lee of ashes,:to: 
bring it to a soft pulp ae and they 
make use of rice-water and other infusions 
to render it properly consistent, and suffis: 
ciently moist and white.; - 
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The Imperial Bee-hive. 
Every of the economy of the 
bee teems with interest. Accordingly, 
we hope no apology is due to our readers 
for the introduction of the above inven- 
tion, which, apart from its ingenuity, has 
the superior claim of humanity, or the 
avoidance of unnecessary cruelty. 

The custom of destroying bees to obtain 
their honey cannot be too severely repre- 
hended, especially when a contrivance, so 
simple as that before us, is found to pre- 
sent advantages which do not result from 
other methods. It may also be observed, 
that the ingenuity of human art can never 
be better employed than in devising means 
for the prevention of cruelty ; and suc- 
cesses in this way deserve to rank with its 
proudest triumphs. : 

The Imperial Bee-Hive is the inven- 
tion of Messrs. Lawes and Co., of Regent- 
street; and the method of working and 
taking the honey by this contrivance may 
be thus briefly described :— 

The bees, having swarmed in the usual 
manner in the imperial hive, should be 
kept perfectly quiet for some days. They 
will ily commence building their 
comb, and a good strong swarm will, in 
about 14 or 20 days, have filled the hive, 
which may be seen through a small pane 


of glass introduced in the side. Then 
take a common small-sized hive, or glass 
receiver, place it on the top, and draw 
out the slider, by which a communication 
will be opened between the two hives. 
The consequence is, that the upper hive 
will speedily be filled with comb and 
honey. When this is effected, push in 
the slider and take off your upper ‘hive ; 
upon the removal of which the bees will 
return to the lower one. 

In like manner you may add another 
hive, or place on a glass receiver, which 
may be fixed to the board by means of 
mortar, and again draw out the slider. It 
should be observed that the glass receivér 
must be covered with a straw hive'to 
secure it from wind, rain, and light’ Many 
who have kept bees have often taken from 
one single stock three successive’ lives 
filled with hone a the stitnmer. 
Although so meet honey had been'taken, 
there still remained a sufficiency inthe : 
stock-hive for their winter's support. ° 


The readers of natural history will not 
fail to recollect some of the many curious 
facts which are recorded in the accounts 
of the honey bee. Thus, how curious 
is it to know that in five generations 
one aphis may be the progenitor.-of 
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5,904,900,000 descendants, and that the 
queen will lay from 70,000 to 100,000 
eggs in one season. Dr. Bevan’s “ His- 
tory of the Bee” is the most interesting 
book we have for a long time met with ; 
and in Mr. Brougham’s luminous treatise 
on the ‘ Objects, &c. of Science,” the 
reader will find some particulars of the 
mathematical accuracy with which bees 
build their cells,—of intense interest. It 
is there observed that “‘ the breadth of all 
bees’ cells is every where precisely the 
same, the drone or male cells being 5-18, 
and the worker or female cells 13-60 of 
an inch in breadth, and this in all coun- 
tries and times.” With what — 
does the knowledge of such facts as these 
inspire the mind of the philosophical in- 
quirer ! 
Filtering Cisterns. 

As the “* Water Question” is now oc- 
cupying some portion of parliamentary 
attention, a filtering apparatus has just 
been introduced to public notice, which, 
to judge from the reports of scientific 
men, is worthy of especial patronage. 
Professor Brande, and Mr. Hume, the 
chemist, are among the testimonies to 
its utility; and although we are not 
water-drinkers by habit, we are too fond 
of the “ crystal well” to disregard the 
importance of the invention. Filters for 
the largest cisterns do not, it appears, 
exceed the price of six guineas, whilst 
those for smaller are in due proportion. 
In Paris, all cisterns are furnished with 
filters ; and when we recollect the turbid 
state of the Thames water, we are sur- 

rised that their introduction was never 
Before attempted in London. 


The Clarence Bridge. 


A ndent has sent us a prospectus 
of a new bridge across the Thames, to be 
entitled the Royal Clarence Bridge, and 
to extend from Church-street, Lambeth, 
to the Horse Ferry-road, Westminster ; 
and upon his showing, the bridge will be 
an important addition to public conve- 
nience. It is proposed to erect it of cast- 
iron, of seven arches, with stone piers and 
abutments, and the whole is to be com- 
pleted at the cost of 120,000/. The capi- 
tal is to be raised in shares. The last 
finished undertaking of this description 
is the Suspension Bridge at Hammer- 
smith, which, says the Editor of the 
Arcana of Science,* ‘ formed a very cree 

* A second edition of this valuable little work 
is, at the suggestion of the public, now publish- 
ing in parts. It has beeu pronounced to be one 
of the best assemblages of the Scientific lm- 
provements of the past year ; and with the above 
facility, we hope ils circulation will be propor- 
tionate to the importance of its contents. All 


the authorities are quoted, which is a recom- 
me ure. 
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ditable exception to the great bulk of 
joint stock schemes,” ‘‘ the edifice being 
completed at a cost of 45,000/., although 
the company were empowered to raise 
80,0000.” We can only say that we wish 
similar success to the Clarence Bridge. 


Disease of Silke Worms and its Cure. 


In the southern parts of France, where 
silk-worms are raised, it is very common 
to observe the insects attacked by a dis- 
ease called the jaundice, in consequence 
of the colour acquired hy them. Very 
careful examination is continually made 
for the discovery of such worms as may 
be attacked by it, that they may be re- 
moved, lest the disease, being contagious, 
should spread to the others. 

The Abbé Eysseric of Carpentras had 
recourse to a remedy in these cases, which, 
though apparently dangerous, had been 
warranted by the success of twenty years. 
He used to powder his worms over with 

uick-lime by means of a silk sieve; he 

gave them mulberry-leaves moistened 
with a few.drops of wine, and the insects 
instantly set about devouring the leaves 
with an eagerness which they did not 
usually show. Not one of the hurdles 
upon which he raised his worms appeared 
infected with the jaundice. It was at 
first supposed, that the cocoons of silk 
were injured by this process ; this, how- 
ever, is not the case, and his method of 
practice is now adopted generally in the 
department of Vaucluse.—Bull. Univ. 


Temperature below the Earth’s surface. 


Mr. Fox, in an additional paper relas 
tive to the temperature of the interior of 
the earth, as indicated by the temperature 
of the waters issuing from the bottoms of 
mines, states, upon the authority of a 
friend, in the firm of Barclay, Perkins, 
and Co., that the water in a well in their 
premises, in Southwark, 140 feet deep, is 
invariably at the temperature of 54°, 
which is 4° .5 above the mean climate of 
London, according to Howard, who calls 
it 49° .5. 

From experiments made upon the mean 
temperature for a whole year, at the fol- 
lowing places, in the mining districts, 


namely,— 
Huel Gorland - ~- 48.99 
Dolcoath « «- « 
Falmouth - 





‘ id Mean h _ - 49.86 

i would appear that the mean tempera- 
ture of the earth’s surface in our climate 
is under 51%, and even less than 50° in a 
considerable portion of these districts. 
This is from ten to nearly thirty degrees 
less than the temperature of water 
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drawn from the mines.— Trans. Geog. 
Soc. Cornwall. 


Extraordinary Instances of Fall of Rain. 


May 20, 1827, six inches of rain fell 
at Geneva in the short space of three 
hours. 

From September 23 to 27, 1827,. there 
fell at Montpellier fifteen inches eight lines 
of rain. In forty-eight hours, from the 
24th to the 26th of that month, eleven 


inches ten lines of rain fell at M. Berard’s chiefl 


manufactory, near Montpellier. 

The fall of rain at Joyeuse (department 
de l’Ardéche) was, according to the re- 
gisters of M. Tardy de la Brossy, most 
extraordinary. The maximum of rain 
collected in any one day, for twenty-three 
years, was, on the 9th of August, 1807, 
as much as nine inches three lines. But 
on the 9th of October, 1827, there fell 
twenty-nine inches three lines of rain, in 
the space of twenty-two hours. Eleven 
days of that month, according to the same 

ve thirty-six of water, 
or about double the quantity which fell 
at Paris during the whole year. 

During the dreadful fall of rain on the 
9th, the barometer was nearly stationary, 
and only two or three lines beneath its 
mean height. Claps of thunder succeeded 
each other without intermission.—<dn- 
nales de Chimie. 


Tie Anechote Gallery. 


“1 dreamt that I was admitted into a long, 
spacious gallery, which had one side covered 
with pieces of all the famous painters who are 
now living, and the other with the works of the 
greatest masters that are dead.— Spectator. 


LAST MOMENTS OF BURNS. 


In July, 1796, Mrs. Riddell, of Glen- 
riddel, a beautiful and very accomplished 
woman, to whom many of Burns’s most 
interesting letters, in the latter years of 
his life, were addressed, happened to be 
in the neighbourhood of Brow, and sent 
her carriage for his conveyance; and she 
has, in a letter published by Dr. Currie, 
thus deseribed Burns’s appearance and 
conversation on that occasion :— 

“ T was struck with his appearance on 
entering the room. The stamp of death 
was impressed on his features. He seemed 
already touching the brink of eternity. 
His first salutation was, ‘ Well, madam, 
have you any commands for the other 
world 2”. I replied, that it seemed a 
doubtful case which of us should be there 
soonest, and that I hoped he would yet 
live to write my epitaph. (I was then in 
& poor state of health.) He looked in 
my face with an air of great kindness, 
and expressed his concern at seeing me 
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look so ill with his accustomed sensibility. 
At table he ate little or nothing, and 
complained of having entirely lost the 
tone of his stomach. We had along and 
serious conversation about his present si- 
tuation, and the approaching termination. 
of all his earthly prospects.; He spoke of 
his death without any of the ostentation 
of philosophy, but with firmness as well 
as feeling—as an event likely to happen 
very soon, and which gave him concern 
ly from leaving his four children so 
young and unprotected, and his wife in 
so interesting a situation—in hourly ex- 
pectation of lying-in of a fifth. He men- 
tioned, with seeming pride and satisfaction, 
the promising genius. of his eldest son, 
and the flattering marks of approbation 
he had received from his teachers, and 
dwelt particularly on his hopes of that 
boy’s future conduct and merit. His 
anxiety for his family seemed to hang 
heavy upon him, and the more perhaps 
from the reflection that he had not done 
them all the justice he was so well quali- 
fied to do. Passing from this subject, he 
showed great concern about the care of 
his literary fame, and particularly the 
publication of his posthumous works. 
He said he was well aware that his death 
would occasion some noise, and that every 
scrap of his writing would be revived 
against him to the injury of his future 
reputation : that letters and verses written 
with unguarded and improper freedom, 
and which he earnestly wished to have 
buried in oblivion, would be handed about 
by idle vanity or malevolence, when no 
dread of his resentment would restrain 
them, or prevent the censures of shrill- 
tongue’ malice, or the insidious sarcasms 
of envy, from pouring forth all their ve- 
wae blast his fame. = lamented that 
written many epigrams on persons 
against whom he pas sec no enmity, 
and whose characters he should be sorry 
to wound ; and many indifferent poetical 
pieces, which he feared would now, with 
all their imperfections on their head, be 
thrust upon the world. On this account 
he deeply regretted on deferred to. 
t his papers into a state of arrangement, 
oie was now quite incapable of the ex. 
ertion.—The conversation was kept up 
with great evenness and animation on his 
side. I haveseldom seen his mind greater 
or more collected. There was frequently 
a considerable degree of vivacity in his 
sallies, and they would probably have had 
a greater share, had not the concern and 
dejection I could not disguise damped the 
spirit of pleasantry he seemed not unwil. 
ling to indulge. We parted about sun- 
set on the evening of that day, (the 5th 
of July, 1796;) the next day I saw 
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him again, and we parted to meet no 


more !” 

1 do not know the exact date of the fol- 
lowing :— 

. To Mrs. Burns.—‘‘ Brow, Thursday. 
—My dearest Love, I delayed writing 
until I could tell you what effect sea- 
bathing was likely to produce. It would 
be injustice to deny that it has eased my 

ins, and I think has strengthened me ; 

t my appetite is still extremely bad. 
No flesh nor fish can I swallow ; porridge 
and milk are the only things I can taste. 
I am very happy to hear, by Miss Jess 
Lewars, that you are all well. My very 
best and kindest compliments to her and 
to all the children. I will see you on 
Sunday. Your affectionate husband, 
R. B.” 

. There is a very affecting letter to Gil- 
bert, dated the 7th, in which the poet 
says, ** I am dangerously ill, and not 
likely to get better.—God keep my wife 
and children. On the 12th, he wrote the 
letter to Mr. George Thomson, above 

uoted, requesting 5/.; and, on the same 

y, he penned also the following—the 
last letter he ever wrote—to his friend 
Mrs. Dualop :— 

‘¢ Madam, I have written you so often, 
without receiving any answer, that I would 
not trouble you again, but for the circum. 
stances in which lam. Aon illness whieh 
has long hung about me, in all probability 
will speedily send me beyond that bourne 
whence no traveller returns. Your friend- 
ship, with which for many sage you ho- 
noured me, was a friendship dearest to 
my soul. Your conversation, and espe- 
cially your correspondence, were at once 
highly entertaining and instructive. With 
what pleasure did I use to break up the 
seal! The remembrance yet adds one 

Ise more to my poor palpitating heart. 

‘arewell!!!” 

On the 18th, despairing of any benefit 
from the sea, our poet came back to Dum- 
fries. Mr. Allan Cunningham, who saw 
him arrive ‘* visibly changed in his looks, 
being with difficulty able to stand upright, 
and reach his own door,” has given a 
striking picture, in one of his essays, of 
the state of popular feeling in the town 
during the short space which intervened 
between his return and his death. 

. % His good humour,” Cunningham 
adds, ‘¢ was unruffied, and his wit never 
forsook him. He looked to one of his 
fellow-volunteers with a smile, as he stood 
by the bed-side with his eyes wet, and 
said, ‘ John, don’t let the awkward squad 
fire over me.’ He repressed with a smile 
the hopes of his friends, and told them 
he had lived long enough. As his life 
drew near a close, the eager yet decorous 
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solicitude of his fellow townsmen increased. 

It is the practice of the young men of 
Dumfries to meet in the streets during 

the hours of remission from labour, 

by these means I had an opportunity of 
witnessing the general solicitude of all 

ranks and of all ages. His differences 

with them on some important points were 

forgotten and forgiven ; they thought only 

of his genius—of the delight his compo- 

sitions had diffused—and they talked of, 
him with the same awe as of some depart. 

ing spirit, whose voice was to gladden 

them no more.”* 

“A tremor now pervaded his frame,” 
says Dr. Currie, on the authority of the 
physician who attended him ; “ his tongue 
was parched; and his mind sunk into 
delirium when not roused by conversation. 
On the second and third day the fever 
increased, and his strength diminished.” 
On the fourth, July 21st, 1796, Robert 
Burns died. 

“I went to see him laid out for the 
grave,” says Mr. Allan Cunningham ; 
‘* several elder people were with me. He 
lay in a plain, unadorned coffin, with a 
linen sheet drawn over his face; and on 
the bed, and around the body, herbs and 
flowers were thickly strewn, according to 
the usage of the country. He was wasted 
somewhat by long illness; but death had 
not increased the swarthy hue of his face, 
which was uncommonly dark and deeply 
marked ; his broad and open brow was 
ar and serene, and around it his sable 

air lay in masses, slightly touched with 
gtay. The room where he lay was plain 
and neat, and the simplicity of the poet’s 
humble dwelling pressed the presence of 
death more closely on the heart than if 
his bier had been embellished by vanity, 
and covered with the blazonry of high 
ancestry and rank. We stood and gazed 
on him in silence for the space of several 
minutes—we went, and others succeeded 
us—not a whisper was heard. This was 
several days after his death.” 

On the 25th of July the remains of the 
poet were removed to the Trades-hall, 
where they lay in state until the next 
morning. The volunteers of Dumfries 
were determined to inter their illustrious 
comrade (as, indeed, he had anticipated) 
with military honours. The chief per- 
sons of the town and neighbourhood re- 
solved to make part of the procession ; 
and not a few travelled from great dis- 
tances to witness the solemnity. The 
streets were lined by the Fencible Infantry 
of Angus-shire, and the Cavalry of the 
Cinque Ports, then quartered at Dum- 
fries, whose commander, Lord Hawkes- 


* In the London Magazine, 1824, Article, 
** Robert Burus and Lord Byron.” 4 
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buty, (now Earl of Liverpool,) although 
og always declined a ma fe pina 
duction to the poet,* officiated as one of 
the chief mourners. ‘ ‘The multitude 
who accompanied Burns to the grave, 
went step by step,” says Cunningham, 
% with the chief mourners. They might 
amount to ten or twelve thousand. Not 
a word was heard...... It was an impressive 
and mourntul sight to see men of all ranks 
‘and persuasions and opinions mingling as 
brothers, and stepping side by side down 
the streets of Dumfries, with the remains 
of him who had sung of their loves and 
joys and domestic endearments, with a 
truth and a tenderness which none perhaps 
have since equalled. I could, indeed, 
have wished the military part of the pro- 
cession away. The scarlet and gold— 
the banners displayed—the measured step 
and the military array—with the sounds 
of martial instruments of music, had no 
share ip increasing the solemnity of the 
burial scene; and had no connexion with 
the poet. I looked on it then, and I con- 
sider it now, as an idle ostentation, a piece 
of superfluous state which might have 
been spared, more especially as his neg- 
lected and traduced and insulted spirit 
had experienced no kindness in the body 
from those lofty people who are now 
proud of being numbered as his coevals 
and countrymen......I found myself at 
the brink of the poet’s grave, into which 
he was about to descend for ever. There 
was a pause among the mourners, as if 
loath to part with his remains ; and when 
he was at last lowered, and the first shovel- 
ful of earth sounded on his coffin-lid, I 
looked up and saw tears on many cheeks 
where tears were not usual. The volun- 
age a se fears of their comrade, 
tl ragged and straggling volleys. 
The earth was heaped a ym pa 
laid over him, and the multitude stood 
gazing on the grave for some minutes’ 
space, and then melted silently away. 
The day was a fine one, the sun was al- 
most without a cloud, and not a drop of 
rain fell from dawn to twilight. I notice 
this, not from any concurrence in the com- 
mon superstition, that ‘happy is the 
‘corpse which the rain rains on,’ but to 
confute the pious fraud of a religious ma- 
gazine, which made heaven express its 
wrath, at the interment of a profane poet, 
in thunder, in lightning, and in rain.” 
During the funeral solemnity, Mrs. 
Burns was seized with the pains of labour, 
and gave birth to a posthumous son, who 
uickly followed his father to the grave. 
r. Cunningham describes the appear- 
ance of the family, when they at last 
emerged from their home of sorrow :— 
* So Mr. Syme has informed Mr. M‘Diarmid. 
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“ A weeping widow and four helpless 
sons; they came into the streets in their 
moutnings, and public sympathy was 
awakened afresh. I shall never forget the 
looks of his boys, and the compassion 
which they excited. The 's life had 
not been without errors, and such errors, 
too, as a wife is slow in forgiving; but 
he was honoured then, and is honoured 
now, by the unalienable affection of his 
wife, and the world repays her prudence 
and her love by its regard and esteem.” 

There was much talk at the time of 
subscription for a monument; but Mrs. 
Burns beginning, ere long, to suspect that 
the business was to end in talk, covered 
the grave at her own expense with a plain 
tombstone, inscribed simply with the 
name and age of the poet. In 1813, 
however, a public meeting was held at 
Dumfries, General Dunlop, son to Burns’s 
friend and patroness, being in the chair ; 
a subscription was opened, and contribu- 
tions flowing in rapidly from all quarters, 
a costly mausoleum was at length erected 
on the most elevated site which’ the 
church-yard presented. ‘Thither the re- 
mains of the poet were solemnly trans- 
ferred+ on the 5th of June, 1815; and 
the spot continues to be visited every year 
by many hundreds of travellers.t 

Ammediately after the poet’s death, a 
subscription was opened for the benefit of 
his family ; Mr. Miller, of Dalswinton, 
Dr. Maxwell, Mr. Syme, Mr. Cunning- 
ham, and Mr. M‘Murdo, becoming trus- 
tees for the application of the money. 
Many names from other parts of Scotland 
appeared in the lists, and not a few from 
England, especially London and Liver- 
pool. Seven hundred pounds were in this 
way collected; an additional sum was 
forwarded trom India; and the profits of 
Dr. Currie’s Life and Edition of Burns 
were also considerable. The result has 
been, that the sons of the poet received an 
excellent education, and that Mrs. Burns 
has continued to reside, enjoying a decent 
independence, in the house where the 
died, situated in what is now, by the 
authority of the Dumfries 
called Burns’-street. 

Burns was an honest man : after all his 
struggles, he owed no man a’ shilling 
when he died. His heart was always 
warm and his hand open. ‘“ His chari- 
ties,” says Mr. Gray, °° were great 
his means ;” and I 
Allan Cunningkam for the following anec- 


+ ‘The original tombstone of Burns wes sunk 
under the pavement of the mausoleum and t! 
grave which first received his remains is nédw 
occupied, according to her own dying request, 
by a danghter of Mrs. Dunlo; 

t For an engraving of the Mausoleum, ste 
Mixgorn, No. 72. “ 4 
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dote, for which I am sure every reader 
will thank him too. Mr. Maxwell, of 
Teraughty, an old, austere, sarcastic gen- 
tleman, who cared nothing about poetry, 
used to say when the excise-books of the 
district were produced at the meetings of 
the justices, ‘* Bring me Burns’s journal ; 
it always does me good to see it, for it 
shows that an honest officer may carry a 
kind heart about with him.” 
Lockhart’s Life of Burns. 





FManners & Customs of all Nations. 


WELSH CUSTOM. 

(For the Mirror. ) 
In many parts of Wales they have the 
following singular custom :—The night 
before the burial of a person, which is 
called gwil nos, or watch night, the friends 
and neighbours of the deceased bring each 
a candle with them, and assemble in the 
room where the corpse is, where they burn 
the candles, placing two or three upon 
pewter plates on the body. They then 
sit up in the room all night and usually 
pass the time in singing and prayer. If 


the relations of the deceased are poor, the ~ 


persons assembled generally bring with 
them a present ; but this, like many other 
customs, is now becoming obsolete. 

W. H. 





ORIGIN OF PRIMOGENITURE IN 
ENGLAND, &c. 
(For the Mirror.) 

In Kent the heirs male share all the 
lands alike. The heir is at fifteen at full 
age to sell or alienate. Though the fa- 
ther be convicted of treason, or the like, 
yet the son enjoys his inheritance : hence 
that proverb, “* Z'he father to the bough, 
and the son to the plough.” These three 
privileges, granted or confirmed to them 
by William the Conqueror, are denomi- 
nated gavel-kind, quasi, give all kinderen 
or children. (See Chamberlayne’s Anglia 
Notitia, 1704). It has been held, how- 
ever, (says a modern writer,) that in mat- 
ters of treason, which strike at the foun- 
dations of policy and government, even 
gavel-kind lands are forfeitable, and al- 
ways were. The iar custom of 
gavel-kind prevailed throughout England 
till the Norman conquest. It is evident 
that at that period, (1066,) the eldest son 
- _ — to exclusion of his 

thren. right of Primogeniture 
was then introduced by William the Con- 
,» a8 a specimen of the arbitrary 
‘Scminion he intended to establish. The 
men of Kent successfully resisted the en- 
croachment, and retained their ancient 
customs, (while the other of the 
nation were gradually b: t to acqui- 


esce in the claim of prim iture ;) they 
surrounded William 1. with a arn 
wood of boughs, and thus obtained a con. 
firmation of their ancient rights. Theright 
of primogeniture was unknown among the 
Romans, the two sexes being placed upon 
a just level; all the sons and daughters 
were entitled to an equal portion of the 
argv estate ; and if any of the sons 

ad been intercepted by a premature 
death, his person was represented, and 
his share was divided, by his surviving 
children. On the failure of the direct 
line, the right of succession must diverge 
to the collateral branches. 

In France the right of primogeniture 
was not introduced till very lately ; it was 
unknown to the first race of kings; and 
even to the second. The four sons of Clovis 
shared the kingdom equally among them- 
selves ; and Louis le Debonnaire did the 
same. It was not till the race of Hugh 
Capet, that the prerogative of succession 
to the crown was appropriated to the first 
born. Pp. T. W. 





CUSTOM OF COLLECTING HEAD- 
PENCE. 
(For the Mirror.) 
THE following petition for abolishing 
the custom of collecting head-pence in the 
county of Northumberland was presented 
A. D. 1444, in the twenty-third year of 
the reign of Henry VI. 

‘ Please it to the fulle wise and discrete 
Communes of yis present Parlement to 
considre, yat where the Kynges poure 
Communes, and his trewe liegemen of the 
Countee of Northumberland, longe tyme 
hath beene oppressed and overc by 
Sheriffes of the sayde countee, for the 
tyme being, arrezing and makyng levee of 

eyre goodes and chatilles, to the somme 
of Ixxi. and more, called hede-pennes, 
twyce in VII. yere, (that is to saye,) every 
thyrde yere, and every forthe yere, to 
theyre owne propre availle, without ony 
accompt, profit, or avaylle, unto oure 
Soveraigne Lorde ye Kynge, and with- 
oute ony lawefulle grounde, or cawse, but 
of theyre grete extortion; ye whyche 
caw: divers men for to laboure, and 

de godes to be Sheryffe, when 
the sayde yeares come, to the more and 
gretter oppression of ye sayde poure com. 
munes. Wherefore plese it to your 
ryghte, wise discretionss to consider yat 
oure sayde Soveraigne Lorde, hath none 
avaylle of the same Code-petmze; and that 
oure Lordes, spirituell and temporell, in 
thys present Parlement assembled, and 
by their auctorite, to ordayne and graunte 
that the sayde collect of the sayde hede- 
pennes, may be utterlye putt awaye for 
evermore, notwithstondinge ony custome 
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or use to the contrare, under payne of 
clii., to be payde the one halfe yereof to 
the Kynge, and the other halfe to the 
partye that sueth the forfeture of Thys 
ord’nance, to veeyore and be made in the 
yere MCCCCXLVIII.” 

The petitioners’ prayer was granted, 
and from that time we hear no mention of 
the custom, (at least not in the county of 
Northumberland, ) though similar customs 
exist elsewhere. W. H. H. 





ORIGIN OF CARVERS OF MEAT, &c. 
(For the Mirror. 
Potter, in his Antiquities of Greece, 
says, “ In the primitive times the master 
of the feast carved for all his guests. 
Thus in Homer, when Agamemnon’s 
am! rs were entertained at Achil- 
les’s table, the hero himself carved the 
meat: this is mentioned in the Iliad, 
verse 626. And in later times, the same 
office was executed by some of the chief 
men at Sparta, as appears from the ex- 
ample of Lysander, who was deputed to 
it by Agesilaus. This custom of distri- 
buting to every guest his portion, was by 
some derived from the ages wherein the 
Greeks left off their ancient way of living 
upon acorns, and learned the use of corn, 
which being at first very scarce, gave oc- 
casion to continual quarrels, &c. To 
prevent these disorders, it was agreed that 
a person should be named to distribute to 
every man his portion. Such to whom a 
particular respect was due, were helped 
to the best parts, and very often to a 
larger share than the rest of the . guests. 
Thus Eumeus, in Homer’s Odyssey, 
gives the chine, which they esteemed the 
chief part, to Ulysses. The same is given 
by Agamemnon to Ajax, as a reward for 
his services in the war. on, one of 
the Lycian kings, is honoured with the first 
seat, the best s of meat, and full cups 
(bumpers). In another place Diomedes is 
entertained with the best share of meat and 
full cups. It appears from Herodotus, 
that the kings of Sparta had a double 
portion of every dish, and in the sacred 
writings, the mess of Benjamin, the be- 
loved brother of Joseph, was twice as 
large as any of the other messes ; they 
who received this honour, had the privi- 
lege of gratifying whomscever they pleased 
with a part of their portion, as was done 
by Ulysses, who carved a mg of the 
chine, which was set before him, to De- 
modocus; afterwards, when Greece learned 
the arts of luxury, the primitive way of 
dividing to every man his portion was 
laid aside, as covetous and illiberal, and 
the guests were allowed to carve for them. 
selves, in the manner which pleased them 
best ; nevertheless the ancient custom 
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was retained a long time at the entertain- 
ments after sacrifices, and by some who 
preferred the primitive temperance and 
frugality, before the modern profuse way 
of living. : 

In the great families at Rome, the 
carver was in high repute. There were 
masters to teach them the art regularly, 
by means of figures of animals cut in 
wood. P. T. W. 


She Gatherer. 


« A snapper-up of unconsidered trifies.”” 
SHAKSPEARE. 





THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT OF 
PHILIP, EARL OF PEMBROKE, 1650. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 
S1r,—The following singular document 
of the Earl of Pembroke was drawn up 
and regularly attested the night before 
his execution at the Tower. It is one of 
the most singular literary curiosities that 
has been discovered for many years. This 
is not, however, an entire copy of the 
original, as a part, relating to topics of a 
very offensive nature, is excluded as un- 
worthy a place in your instructive work.. 

A Constant READER. 

King’s-square. 
I, Puixir, Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery, now knight for the county of 
Berks, being (as I am told) very weak in 
body, but of perfect memory, for I re- 
member this time five years I voted an 
address to be made to my master, and 
this time twelve months saw him brought 
to the block; yet because death doth 
threaten and stare upon me (who have 
still obeyed all those who threaten me,) I 
now make my last will and testament. 

Imprimis.—For my soul, I confess I 
have heard much of souls; but what they 
are, or whom they are for, God knows— 
I know not. They tell me now of an- 
other world, where I never was, nor do I 
know one foot of the way thither. Whilst 
the king stood, I was of his religion, 
made my son wear a cassock, and thought 
to inake him a bishop. Then came the 
Scots, and made me a Presbyterian: and 
since Cromwell entered I have been an 
Independent. These, I believe, ure the 
kingdom’s three estates; and if any of 
these can save my soul, I give it to him 
who gave it to me. 

Item.—I_ give my body, for I cannot 
keep it; therefore b me. I have 
church lands enough ; but do not leave 
me in the church ‘or I was alord, 
and would not be buried where Colonel 
Pride was born. 

Item.—My will is, that I have no 
monument, for then I must have epitaphs 
and verses ; but all my life long I have 
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oe too rane’ of them. I have, there- 
‘ore, too much respect for my memory to 
have even that flattered. . 
Item.—I give my dogs (the best curs 
that ever man lay leg over) to be divided 
- among the council of state, as their musi- 
cal tone may sometimes put them in mind 
how necessary harmony is for the dis- 
we of business. Many.a fair day have 
followed my dogs, and followed the 
state both night and day—went whither 
they sent me, sat where. they; bid me, 
sometimes with ‘lords, somctimes, with 
commons, and now can neither go nor 
sit ; yet whatever becomes of me, let my 
poor dogs want not their allowance, nor 
come within the ordinance of one meal a 
week, : 
Item.—I give two of my best saddle- 
horaes to the Earl of Denbigh, for fear, 
ere long, his two legs will fail him; but 
‘the tallest and strongest in all my stables 
I give to the ‘Acadietny for a vaulting 
horse for all lovers of virtue. All my 
other‘horses I give to Lord Fairfax, that 
when Cromwell ‘andthe state :take away 
his commission, ‘his lordship may still 
have some horse to.command. . | 4 
Item.—I give: all my deer to the Ear! 
of Salisbury, who I know will. presérve 
them, because -he has already given a 
specimen that way, by denying x king 
a buck out of one of his parks. - 
Item.—I give nothing to the Lord Say ; 
which legacy 1 give him, because I know 
he will bestow it upon the poor. 
Item.—To the countesses, my wife’s 
sisters, I now give leave. to enjoy their 
estates. But my own estate I give tomy 
eldest son, charging him, on my blessing, 
to follow the advice of Michael Olds- 
worth ; for though I have got 30,000/. 
annum, I am not in debt above 


ftem.—My will is, Sir Harry Mildmay 
shall_nat meddle with any of my jewels, 
I knew him when he served the Duke of 
Buckingham ; and since, how he handled 
the crown jewels ; for both of which rea- 


sons I now name him. the knave of 


diamonds. 

ltem.—To Tom May, whose head I 
broke at a masque, I give five shillings ; 
I intended him. more, but all that have 
seen his ‘“ History of the Parligment” 
think that sam too much. . 

Item-—Because I threatened Sir Henry 
Mildmay, but did not beat him, 1 give 
50/. to the footman who cndgelled him. , 

Item.—To the author of the, libels 
against ladies I give three-pence; and 


since he throws what's false on divers 
names of unblemished honour, I leave 
him a farther legacy, which will be paid 
him by the hands of the footman who 
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paid off Sir Henry Mildmay’s arrears. 
his I do to teach him the difference be- 
tween wit and dirt, and to know ladies 
that are noble from those who are not s0. 
Item.—I give back to the assembly of 
divines their classical, provincial, na- 
tional, congregazional *****, which words 
I have kept at my own charge above seven 
years, but plainly find they. will never 
come to good. ; 
Item.—Asg I restore other men’s words, 
so I give Lieutenant-General Cromwell 
one word of mine, because. hitherto he 
never kept his own. - . >. * 
Item.—To all rich citizens of .London, 
to all Presbyterians as well as cavillers, 
I give advice to look to their throats 5, for 
by order of the States, the garrison of 
Whitehall have all. good pqniards, and 
for new lights have bought dark lanterns. 
Item.—To the Rey. Mr. ——-—~ I leave 
1514. per annum, chargeableon my estates, 
Thig I do to secure him from wang, well. 
knowing how subject a man of strong parts 
and modesty is to that condition that has 
no lawn sleeve .connexions. boyd st 
- Item.—I give all my ptinted speeches 
to these persons following, viz. that speech 
which I made in my own defence, when, 
the seven lords were accused of high trea, 
son, I give to Sergeant Wild, that , here, 
after he may know what is treason and 
what is not. The modesty that attended 
me on my first speech I bequeath to. the 
speaker of the House of Commons, as.a 
gift he mugt stand in, need of, in that ex- 
alted ,situation. But my speech at;my 
election. (which is my, speech, without an 
oath) I,give to those; who take: the ens 
gagement, because,no oath has begn able 
to hold .them. ,All my other speeches 
(of what colour soever).] give to the Acas 
demy, to help Sir Balthazar’s art of wells 
speaking. Tesly 
; Item.—I give up the ghost. thle 








OF THE CANONGATE. 
THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH. ~ 


In a SUPPLEWENTARY SHEET, published with the 
present Number, we bave ‘endeavoured to pre- 
seut our readers with the outline, or thread, 


of the the Fair Maid of Perth. Our 
extracts will be found to heighten the zest of 


SECOND SERIES OF THE CHRONICLES 


such as turn to the Work ii (and how of 
our re will not), since they point at 
moat in urns of the 


Apology is requisite for its introduction. > 
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